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The N€@W Garden Hose that is really flexible 


den hose because a hose seldom wears out 

through its entire length; it breaks at the 
points where it has been kinked. Bull Dog Cord 
Hose does not kink, so that wear comes evenly 
at every point. 

The chief merit of Bull Dog Cord, however, 
is not its long life, but those manageable 
friendly qualities which make it so easy to 
handle. Ordinary garden hose is stubborn; Bull 
Dog Cord obligingly follows twists and turns, 
providing an open waterway from your silcock 


Price tose bec adds length of life to a gar- 


to the most distant point of lawn, garden or 
garage. 

The flexibility of Bull Dog Cord is due to en- 
tirely new construction recently perfected in 
our factory. Bull Dog Cord construction is not 
found in any other kind of hose. 

Ask your dealer to show you Bull Dog Cord. 
You will see at once the difference between it 
and other types of hose. 

Send 1oc, stamps, for booklet *‘Making the 
Garden Grow.”” A professional handbook for 
the amateur gardener. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Illustrated catalog free 


Carl Salbach 


California's 
Largest Iris Grower 





Sole Introducers of 
Mohr Mitchell Irises 


302 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
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Choice Irises 


We will send you this splendid collection of 
10 fine Irises for $3.50. One plant each of: 
Ambassadeur (A large velvety purple maroon). 
Seminole, brilliant crimson. 

Dream, lovely soft pink, 

Queen Caterina, pale lavender violet. 

Ma Mie, white with lavender penciled border. 
Quaker Lady, a gold and lavender blend. 
Shekinah, Miss Sturtevant's tall, pale yellow. 
Dora Longdon, honey yellow and rose. 

eat A. Williamson,,a rich blue and purple giant. 
White Knight, pure snow white and late. 

Or for $2 we will send you 12 named varieties, 
the best of the older sorts, in a good assortment 
of colors, our selection. Both collections for 
$5. Shipped early in July and poscage paid. 


FAIR JUNE IRIS GARDENS 
Middleton, Mass, 
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Early June Work 


ATER LILIES may be set out now, although it may be wise 
in the north to delay a week or two in the case of very 
tender varieties. 

Tulips may be lifted after they have faded and heeled in if 
the space is wanted for other plants but it is best to leave them 
until the foliage has begun to turn yellow. It is not really neces- 
sary that they be lifted for several years. 

This is the best time to spray for the boxwood miner, as the 
flies are on the wing for only a week or so. 

Dahlias may be planted now. 

Delphiniums and hollyhocks shoud be sprayed every week, 
using Bordeaux mixture or one of the prepared remedies and 
drenching the ground as well as the plants. 

The regular spraying or dusting of the roses is also important, 
using the Massey dust or one of the prepared sprays. 

P Sweet peas should be kept mulched unless they can be watered 
reely. 

When setting out aster plants dig Scotch soot or powdered 
tobacco into the ground to drive away the root lice. 

Use a weed killer on the drive and walks. It is foolish to use 
man power for digging out the weeds and grass. 

Vacancies in the beds and borders may be filled by using potted 
plants, either perennials or annuals. 

This is the time to make a cold frame or to prepare a seed 
bed in the corner of the garden for starting perennials. 

Bulbs like those of the summer hyacinth, the fairy lilies, the 
ground nut and the achimenes may still be planted. 

This is the best time to spray lilacs and hawthornes for the 
oyster shell scale, using one of the prepared remedies or whale oil 
emulsion. It is at this season that the larvae move around. Later 
they become fixed in one place and develop hard scales. 

Hardy chrysanthemums are made more stocky by pinching 
them back at this time. 

Cultivating the rose bed will help to destroy the rose bugs as 
they emerge from the soil. 

Peonies require an abundance of water, and an occasional ap- 
plication of liquid manure as the buds start to unfold will be 
helpful. 


SEE EEEEEEEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE TESTES TEESE 
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We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
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The finest collection of Tree 
Roses ever offered in this coun- 
try. Grown on the highlands of 
Oregon, where the best Roses are 
grown. We can supply such 
varieties as Los Angeles, Hadley, 
Independence Day, Sunburst, 
Caroline Testout, Columbia, 
etc., etc., etc. 


PRICE 
$3.00 each; $30.00 per dozen. 
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Send for our Silver Anniversary 
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Spiraea 





(Korean Spiraea) 








flowering shrub 
of distinction bringing 
new delights and thrills to 
your garden. It is impossible 
to adequately portray or describe 
the beauty of Spiraea trichocarpa. 
A medium height shrub with spread- 
ing, arching, drooping branches, 
flowering freely in late June. Strong 
field-grown plants, 2 to 3 ft. tall, 
$1.50 each. 





This and many other interesting new 
plants are listed and described in our 
catalog LANDSCAPES AND GAR- 


DENS for 1928. Write for your 
copy now. 
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To Kill Cutworms 
USE EVERGREEN 


$1.10 postpaid 
$2.25 postpaid 


Special circulars giving detailed 
information mailed on request. 





6 oz. Bottles 
16 oz. Bottles 





Evergreen can also be used to control Aphis, Leaf Hoppers, 
Cabbage Worms, Mealy Bug and many other insects, kill- 
ing practically all sucking and chewing insects. 


Antrol 


The National Ant Control 


The Antrol System exterminates the commonly known ‘‘house ant’’— 

the species that infests kitchens and eats food and sweet substances. Un- 

like ordinary control methods it destroys the entire ant colony at the 

source. Also Antrol is safe to use around children or pets—not dan- 
gerous. Use Antrol for permanent, quick relief’ 

ANTROL COTTAGE SETS 4 . $2.25 postpaid 

(containing 9 jars and 6 oz. bottle of syrup) 


1818 BRECK’ S 1928 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Free Catalog 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Gold Medal Award for Bird Bath 


ISS MARY E. MOORE of Cambridge, Mass., was 
awarded the gold medal of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society for her bronze shell bird bath at the Art Alliance 
Exhibition of Sculpture-in-the-Open-Air recently held in 
Philadelphia. Her lovely little bronze figure honored on this 
occasion by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society was also 
awarded the Fairmount Park Art Association prize of $500 at 
the annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. Miss Moore was a pupil of Charles Grafly at the Boston 
Museum. Beautiful examples of her work are already placed in 
famous New England gardens. Her shell bird bath is an ex- 
tremely graceful figure of a child who holds aloft on his arm a 
great shell in which water accumulates. The figure is done 
with much grace and in a lyric mood. 

Mr. James Boyd, president of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, took a conspicuous part in the formal open- 
ing of the exhibition, which was held in the beautiful new 
music hall of the Curtis Insti- 
tue of Music, also one of the 
sponsors of the display. The 
Penn Athletic Club and the 
Fairmount Park Art Associa- 
tion also associated themselves 
with the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance in helping to make 
the sculpture show a success. 
So great was popular interest 
in this beautiful out-door ex- 
hibition, and so imposing and 
inclusive was the show itself, 
that the Fairmount Park Art 
Association announced, after 
the opening, that in 1930 
when the next of the biennial 
exhibitions of Sculpture-in- 
the-Open-Air is held, it will 
offer a special prize of $1,000 
to the work deemed most 
suitable for placement out of 
doors. The Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, by the offer 
of its gold medal, has accorded 
its special recognition to the 
event. 


Testing Paper Mulches 


The use of paper as a mulch 
has aroused much interest. 
Dr. L. H. Flint of the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who has recently com- 
pleted four years’ study of the 
possibilities of such a mulch, 





Bird Bath for Which Miss Mary E. Moore Was 
Awarded a Gold Medal 


reports increased yield and growth with such common garden 
crops as corn, beets, carrots, green beans and squashes. In 
many instances the yield was from one and one-half to three 
times as great as from unmulched crops. 

The results of the experimental work are presented in 
Technical Bulletin 75-T, “‘Crop-Plant Stimulation with 
Paper Mulch,’’ just published by the department. On the 
basis of the plot tests thus far made,the use of paper mulch, 
says Dr. Flint, in addition to increasing yields, eliminates all 
weeding between rows, facilitates weeding between plants in 
the row, and does away with the necessity for cultivation. In 
certain crops further advantages reported are increased germin- 
ation, which results in greater yields, a marked hastening of 
maturity, and a superior crop product in point of size, quality 
and cleanliness. 

The type of paper used in these trials—the heavy, asphalt- 
saturated and coated thermogen—was especially designed to 
withstand the weathering of the three to five years’ duration 
of the pineapple plantation. It 
seems possible, says Dr. Flint, 
that a less durable paper may 
be cheaper and as satisfactory 
over a short period. The ex- 
tent to which paper mulch will 
find a place in gardening and 
agriculture can be determined, 
he says, only through wide 
individual experimentations. 
The practical use of paper 
mulch will depend largely on 
its economy as affected by the 
labor requirements, the mar- 
kets, the particular crops con- 
cerned, and climatic conditions. 
A copy of the bulletin may be 
obtained by writing to the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, 
am ©. 


Coming Flower Show 
in Groton 


The Groton (Mass.) Gar- 
den Club will hold its annual 
amateur flower show in the 
Town Hall on June 6 and 7. 
The show will open on 
Wednesday at 2 o'clock con- 
tinuing until 8 o'clock and on 
Thursday from 10 A. M. 
until 8 P. M. There will be 
no admission charge and all 
interested are invited to at- 
tend. 
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First Prize Group Set Up for Edwin S. Webster at the Chestnut Hill ( Mass.) 


Garden Club Spring Show 


New Jersey Gladiolus Society 


The New Jersey Gladiolus Society held its second quarterly 
meeting at Horticultural Hall, State College of Agriculture, 
New Brunswick, N. J., Wednesday evening, May 16. The 
treasurer's report showed the society to be in good financial 
condition, with a total membership of 265. About 250 prizes 
will be awarded at this year’s exhibition, including ribbons 
for first and second prizes. John Knelwolf was named show 
manager. The society expressed appreciation to the Agricul- 
tural College for an invitation to cooperate in the gladiolus 
trial and demonstration grounds at New Brunswick. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The spring exhibition of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, with the co-operation of The Garden Club of Phila- 
delphia, The Gardeners, The Junior Gardeners, The Weeders 
and The Four Counties Garden Club, was held on May 22, 
in the auditorium of the Insurance Company of North 
America Building, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

Owing to the late season, there were fewer varieties of 
flowers than had been hoped for, but those shown were 
particularly lovely. Lilies-of-the-valley, tulips, pansies and 
phlox were very fine. 

‘There were many entries in three classes 
for the most artistic arrangement of flow- 
ers, under the direction of the executive 
committee of the garden clubs, and this 
exhibit was unusually attractive. 

An interesting feature of the show was 
an exhibition of water-colors of flowers, 
shown by Winifred Walker, of London, 

England, artist to the Royal Horticultural 
Society. About 30 pictures were exhibited. 
Miss Walker specializes in pictures of flow- 
ers, and has two pictures hung in the Royal 
Academy this season and one in the Paris 
Salon. She was awarded the gold medal of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in 
recognition of the beauty of her collection. 


Chestnut Hill Exhibition 


Rain interfered with what was other- 
wise a very successful flower show in tents, 
when the Chestnut Hill (Mass.) Garden 
Club put on its annual exhibition, May 
22-24, on the grounds of Mrs. R. M. 
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Saltonstall on Hammond Street. One tent 
was given over largely to garden groups, 
the first prize being won by Mr. Edwin S. 
Webster for a delightful garden which 
contained a wealth of lilies, foxgloves and 
other tall material, with climbing roses 
growing over a wall and a single spike of 
eremurus visible through the opening. The 
second prize went to Mrs. C. G. Weld. 

One of the most interesting and note- 
worthy exhibits was a rock garden set up 
by Robert Duncan for Mr. E. B. Dane. 
This was a very complete and well made 
garden, including walks, a miniature 
bridge and a little stream, the water tum- 
bling melodiously from rock to rock. Last 
year Mrs. Clement S. Houghton had a rock 
garden. This year she exhibited instead a 
collection of rock plants, many of them 
grown from seed, including some which 
are exceedingly rare and which were 
recognized by but few of the visitors. 

Much attention was given to table 
decorations, and cut flowers in holders. 
One of the most conspicuous was Mrs. Edwin S. Webster's 
arrangement of dogwood in an Oriental container. This ar- 
rangement was done in a bold manner and produced a strik- 
ing effect. Visitors to the show also enjoyed inspecting Mrs. 
Saltonstall’s beautiful garden. 


Garden Club Outings Planned 


Arrangements have been made for the Federated Garden 
Clubs of Massachusetts to visit the Arnold Arboretum on 
Wednesday, June 6. The keeper, Mr. Ernest H. Wilson, has 
agreed to provide special guides, and automobiles will be per- 
mitted to enter the grounds, forming in line at the adminis- 
tration building at the Jamaica Plain entrance at 10.30 A. M. 
In the event of stormy weather, however, the outing will not 
be held. 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Massachusetts have also 
been invited to visit the Harvard Botanic Garden in Cam- 
bridge, which will be open to them on Thursday, June 14 
between the hours of 10 A. M. and 4 P. M. If the day is 
rainy the outing will be held the next day. 

There is much interest in both of these institutions and a 
large attendance is expected. 


An Elaborate Rock Garden Staged for Mr. E. B. Dane at the Annual 
Spring Show of the Chestnut Hill Garden Club 
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Rock Gardening and Alpine Plants 


T is generally understood, or should be, that a rock garden 
is a place where mountain vegetation may be viewed to ad- 
vantage and the subjects themselves may be seen, so far as is 
possible, in our lowland gardens in communion with nature. 
True Alpine plants grow at high altitudes, commencing just 
above the tree line, where trees wage a losing battle with the 
elements. They are either prostrate or procumbent or form 
neat tufts, nestling close to the earth and making long tap 
roots by which they are better equipped to guard against 
winds. 

One experiences such irksome weather in these climes it is 
nearly impossible to grow some of the higher mountain plants, 
for they detest alternate freezing and thawing. The soldanel- 
las, Primulas Winteri and rosea and many of the saxifragas, 
for nine months of the year are covered with snow. When 
their season comes along, which is often so late as July, they 
burst forth into growth without any further check, flower 
and perfect their seed within twelve weeks. 

It would require more luck than skill to cultivate these 
plants in our lowland gardens. Climatic conditions are hope- 
lessly against them. I have been fortunate enough to keep 
alive Eritrichium nanum for two years, but at no time did it 
show signs of flowering. 

There are many very beautiful Alpines and lowland 
plants, that readily adapt themselves with ease of culture to 
our lower elevation and trying conditions. Therefore, most 
of us are content to furnish our rock gardens with adaptable 
plants that will give an amount of pleasure with reasonable 
ease of culture. Phlox subulata in its varieties, the aubrietias, 
cerastiums and helianthemums are easy to grow and by 
nature are adapted to rock work. They are indispensable even 
in the most select garden. 

The selection for a site for a rock garden carries with it an 
importance of its own. It is necessary to avoid the proximity 
of large trees, particularly the American elm and oak, whose 
fibres spread superficially over large areas of ground and would 
soon fill the rock garden with the fibrous roots. Another thing 
to avoid is nearness to a house or large building. It is equally 
important that the rock garden should, so far as is possible, 
be a thing apart from those more formal flower garden ar- 
rangements that are carried on usually round about the dwell- 
ing house. For the rest, a rock garden might well be placed in 
any position we are pleased to select. 

In undulating and hilly districts the selection of a site is 
often a much more simple matter and resolves itself into 
fashioning or modifying the slopes or mounds, banks or 
prominences that naturally exist. From a slightly elevated 
natural bank a rock garden of an exceedingly interesting char- 
acter might be formed. In such a place the higher ground 
might well be intersected by miniature paths and these, formed 
of rude stepping stones, would constitute a ready means for 
the introduction of many small Alpine plants. 

Some plants are especially noticeable for deep rooting, 
where the fissure of a rock affords the opportunity. One might 
reasonably say that there is no other course for the roots to 
take, when planted in a fissure. 

From experience of some genera that have a craving to be 
planted in fissures, and indeed refuse to do well elsewhere, I 
mention the saxifragas of the encrusted class; S. longifolia, 
S. cochlearis, and S. lingulata; silenes, especially Hookeri, 
which is the most beautiful of the genera, also Astragalus al- 
pina and the Alpine lychnis. 

Rock itself is not absolutely essential to the cultivation of 
a large number of Alpine plants, but an assured depth of soil 
or soil and gravel is absolutely so. Rocks, however, are effective 
and pleasing to the eye, while adding not a little to the beauty 
and picturesque character of the structure as a whole. The soil 


most suitable for a large majority of Alpine plants is that of 
a light and open character, the clay soils or those of a water- 
holding nature being less suited generally. When such soil 
predominates it is well to incorporate sand, gravel, and leaf 
mold, or grit of any kind that will render the great bulk of the 
soil more friable. 

Having said so much on rock gardening in general I will 
outline some of the plants that have stood the difficult winters 
in the rock garden and adjacent parts on the estate of Mrs. 
Clement S. Houghton, at Chestnut Hill. Those which are 





A Section of Mrs. Clement S. Houghton’s Rock Garden 
at Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


comparatively rare include: Iris cristata alba, a white form 
of the type; Viola pedata bicola, a larger form than the type; 
Armeria caespitosa, a miniature form of maritina; Lithosper- 
mum petraeum, unlike the variety prostratum, being glaucous 
(the flowers are pale blue); Alyssum spinosum, shrubby, 
compact, flowers white; Alyssum spinosum roseum; flowers 
pink; Dodecatheon media alba, a white form of the type: 
Shortia galacifolia, flowers pure white. 

Shrubs form a background and fill intermediate spaces, 
among them Cytisus praecox, the flowers of which are pale 
yellow, opening in May. The Carolina rhododendron also 
flowers in May, the blooms being pale pink. This shrub is 
very straggly in habit. Other rhododendrons that are planted 
in the vicinity of the rock garden are catawbiense and maxi- 
mum. Rhodora canadensis is planted in masses in damp low- 
land at the approach to the rock garden. Rhododendron 
dauricum from the Caucasus is impatient to flower early in 
April. The flowers are deep pink and carried before the leaves 
appear. Bulbs, such as narcissus and tulip species, fritillaria 
and muscari, are planted in colonies. 


—Archie Thornton. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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Iris Exhibition Postponed 


The Iris, Rhododendron and Azalea Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which was scheduled to 
be held June 9-10 has been postponed because of the back- 
ward season to June 16-17. The American Iris Society will 
hold an exhibit in connection with this show at the same 
time and place,—Horticultural Hall, Boston,—opening at 3 
P. M. on Saturday and at 12 noon on Sunday, and closing 
at 9 P. M. on both days. 


American Peony Society’s Show 


It is announced that the American Peony Society is to 
hold its annual exhibition in Horticultural Hall, Boston, in 
connection with the Peony, Rose, Strawberry and Sweet Pea 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society on 
June 22, 23 and 24. This exhibition will open at 3 P. M. 
on Friday, at 10 A. M. on Saturday, and at 12 noon on 
Sunday, closing at 9 P. M. This will be an extensive and 
important exhibition with many entries from other states. 


Changes in Library Hours 


By vote of the Library Committee, the Library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society will not be open on 
Saturday afternoons between June 15 and September 15. 
Exceptions are to be made, however, for week-ends when 
the society is holding an exhibition. Then the library will be 
open both Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 


The Problem of Plant Preservation* 


HE conservation of animal species has been immensely 

aided by support from two sources not scientifically inter- 
ested in conservation. The whole fraternity of sportsmen 
have exerted a strong influence in favor of the game species 
of animals and the conservation of native songbirds has had 
the strong economic basis of their vital necessity to agriculture. 

Despite the fact that with plants we cannot start with 
such powerful support, the program for their conservation 
seems to be paralleling, to a considerable degree, the earlier 
campaign in behalf of animals. Thirty years ago, the boy 
interested in nature was encouraged to make collections of 
birds’ nests and eggs. Then the importance of bird protection 
began to be recognized and this led to legislation establishing 
closed seasons for game birds and protected lists for song- 


birds. 
This bulletin is particularly concerned with the application 





*From a bulletin of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden. 


lists trailing arbutus, laurel, pink lady slipper, and dogwood, 
as entitled to special consideration in its conservation law. 
Connecticut and New Jersey have passed laws of more general 
import, by which the primacy of the land-owner is more 
definitely recognized over the wild plant species of his woods 
and fields. We may hope that legal protection for plants will 
be recognized in all states before long, and that educational 
measures will be increasingly effective in creating a proper 
public opinion on this subject. In the meantime more imme- 
diate measures must be taken if we are to preserve those species 
most in danger of extinction. 

As a demonstration of a practical method, applied to a 
species very definitely threatened by industrial and state park 
projects, some hundreds of young plants of the hart’s tongue 
fern have been raised at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. These 
have been sent out widely to those who would undertake to 
give natural surroundings where they might become natural- 
ized. It is still too soon to judge the success of this particular 
re-stocking experiment, but it is scarcely possible to doubt 
that this method can be successfully followed with a great 
majority of the theatened species. It would be particularly 
helpful if state experiment stations and agricultural colleges 
would adopt this method in favor of state flowers and any 
other species needing protection. Such measures, together with 
the improvement of legal enactments, will furnish the best 
bases for the education of the public to a point where formal 
restrictive measures may be superseded. 


Plant Sanctuaries 


Sanctuaries are needed for rare plants even more than for 
animals, since the animal can make an effort to find another 
location when threatened. Again the hart’s tongue fern may 
be used as illustration. Known in the whole of North America 
only from two states and one Canadian locality, its three 
best localities are in Central New York, and in all three it 
has suffered severe losses. One of these localities was at Green 
Lake, east of Jamesville. The cliffs have now been stripped of 
trees, replaced by sheds, derricks, and rock piles. Within this 
area there were formerly probably the largest number of hart’s 
tongue plants in any similar area. Just before quarrying oper- 
ations had destroyed all of them, local fern lovers trans- 
planted most of the ferns to other possibly favorable sites. 
With these plants, as with the small plants sent out by the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, it is hoped that private interest 
may succeed in preserving this species, despite the loss of its 
original locations. 

It might seem that state reservations would help in pre- 
serving rare plants, but the development of two recent areas 
in New York indicates the contrary. When the Green Lake 
section was set aside as the Glark reservation, nearby residents 
felt an increased right to carry away ferns for back yard 
gardens. Fortunately, the hart’s tongue grows there in rather 
inaccessible places, and to the uninitiated, is rather un-fern- 
like. However, after reading a recent news note regarding the 
plans for automobile roads and walks through the reserva- 
tion, the eventual destruction of this rare plant here seems 
inevitable. At Chittenango Falls, another recently added state 
reservation, and also a fine hart’s tongue locality, the state 
itself has been responsible for destroying most of the fine 
colony of this fern in the development of the path system. 

Only the largest forest reserves constitute safe hiding places 
and then only through their inaccessibility. For practical con- 
servation, private initiative must take the lead in setting aside 
tracts of land as sanctuaries where the propagation of rare 
plants and their naturalization can be carried out. 


—R. C. Benedict. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Spring Bulbs and Their Care 


for his work at the Massachusetts College of Agriculture, 

writes from the result of wide experience in a useful little 
handbook* just from the press. Amateurs who have some 
difficulty in appreciating the first two or three chapters, which 
seem a bit technical and theoretical, are encouraged to perse- 
vere in their reading because the author soon reaches a point 
where he gives just the kind of information which they need 
for their own work. 

Of course, spring is not the season for planting the bulbs, 
but there is no better time to make a selection and prepare a 
planting list than when the flowers are in bloom. Many of 
the importers like to have their orders, especially for tulips, 
by the first of July. Professor Thayer points out that if 
crocuses can be obtained early they should be planted in late 
September, because they make a top growth when kept in 
storage. This is also true of the grape hyacinth, early plant- 
ing of which should be the rule. 

Narcissi and hyacinths should go into the ground in the 
early part of October so that they may make strong root 
development before the ground becomes frozen. Tulips may 
be planted later with satisfactory results but even with them 
fairly early planting is desirable in order to have first class 
flowers. If it is absolutely necessary to plant late, frost should 
be kept out of the ground by mulching with leaves, hay or 
straw so that the bulbs may make a few roots before ex- 
tremely cold weather comes. As a matter of fact the author 
advises winter mulching for all bulb plantings 
in order to prevent alternate thawing and 
freezing. The mulch should not be put on 
early because it is desirable to have the ground 
freeze first and also to prevent field mice from 
making their winter home in the mulch. The 
author considers straw and evergreen boughs 
as the nearest approach to an ideal mulch, al- 
though other materials may be used. 


After the Bulbs Bloom 


Cultivation in the spring is advisable and 
at that time an application of acid phosphate 
may be made at the rate of two to four ounces 
per square yard unless bone meal was used at 
planting time, in which event no other fertil- 
izer will be needed the first year. After the 
flowers fade it is desirable to remove them. 
Tulip blooms should be cut off above the top 
leaf. Narcissus flowers may be pulled out and 
if cut, they should be severed fairly low where 
the stem is solid and not near the top where it 
is hollow because a hollow stem allows mois- 
ture to sink into the bulb. Hyacinth bulbs 
may be either cut or pulled out. Unlike the 
other bulbs mentioned, grape hyacinths may 
be allowed to make seed because they are 
readily propagated by self-sowing. 

What Professor Thayer has to say about 
the care of bulbs after the blooming season is 
of special interest. When bulbs are naturalized 
they may be left to take care of themselves 
until they get so thick that they fail to bloom, 
when they should be lifted, divided and re- 
planted.*If a formal design is desired or if the 
owner wants a mass of one color, it is prefer- 
able, Professor Thayer says, to plant new 
bulbs every fall; otherwise blanks will occur 
where bulbs of flowering size have not 


*'Spring Flowering Bulbs."’ by Professor Clark L. Thayer. Pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd Publishing Company. Price $1.25. 


Per is work CLARK L. THAYER, who is well known 





developed or where the parent bulb has split up into several 
smaller bulbs. Those which are removed need not be dis- 
carded but merely planted in a less conspicuous place or 
naturalized. 

If it it desired to use the beds for summer bedding plants 
the bulbs may be lifted soon after flowering and ‘‘heeled in.’ 
When the bulbs are thoroughly ripened they may be dug up 
again and kept in a cool dry place until autumn. If the bulbs 
are left in the ground annuals may be used to cover the beds, 
but it is better to use plants which have been started in a 
coldframe than to sow seeds directly in the beds because of 
the shade cast by the bulbous plants. 


Combinations in Bulb Beds 


The author likes pansies, forget-me-nots, English daisies 
and phlox as under plantings for bulbs, and speaks of such 
pleasant combinations as the narcissus Victoria and the pansy 
Emperor William, the Darwin tulip Rev. Ewbank and the 
English daisy Longfellow, the poet’s narcissus and forget-me- 
nots, the Darwin tulip Baronne de la Tonnaye and Phlox 
divaricata laphami. 

The frequency with which bulbs in permanent plantings 
must be dug up, divided, and replanted depends, the author 
says, on the rate of increase. When they become so thick 
that leaves only are produced, it is evident that they need 
replanting. Such work may be done in the fall or the bulbs 
may be dug up in the summer after ripening and set out again 


The Lily Tulip, a New Type 
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in the fall. Another method is to dig them after flowering 
and replant them immediately, leaving the foliage to assist 
in manufacturing food. 

Professor Thayer does his best to make plain the classifi- 
cation of tulips and his readers will be interested to learn 
that at last a yellow Darwin has been produced, yellows 
having been missing from this class in the past. This yellow 
Darwin is Captain Charles A. Lindbergh. No doubt other 
varieties in this color will soon appear. 


New Tulip Classes 
In introducing one of the newer classes the author writes, 
“The so-called lily-flowered tulips will without doubt be- 
come more popular as a greater number of bulbs and a greater 
number of varieties become available. Due to the strong re- 


curving or reflexing of the petals the flower bears some 
resemblance to the form of certain lilies. The type was ob- 
tained by Krelage by crossing Tulipa retroflexa and a Darwin 
variety.” 

He then goes on to say, ““The Mendel tulip is a new race, 
said to be hybrids between the Duc Van Tholl and the 
Darwin tulips. They are supposed to possess the early flower- 
ing character of the Duc Van Tholl and the large flowers of 
the Darwin group. Thirteen varieties are listed in one Dutch 


the gladiolus but they will certainly be grown in increas- 
ing numbers as the newer and finer varieties become better 
known. Montbretias somewhat resemble gladioli but are 
smaller and more graceful. They come in the autumn when 
they can be depended upon for strong mass effects if grown 


Pie siadiotn the montbretias will never come to rival 





The Montbretia ‘His Majesty’’ 
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catalogue while one American retailer lists seven varieties with 
prices from 90 cents to $10 a bulb.” 

Professor Thayer considers the narcissus the most desirable 
of all the spring flowering bulbs. It is very hardy, multiplies 
rapidly and does not require as rich a soil as the tulip or 
hyacinth. The classification is dealt with thoroughly and the 
author says, ‘“There is one question in regard to this group of 
plants which will probably never be settled satisfactorily so 
far as all parties are concerned; that is, what are the differences 
between narcissi, daffodils and jonquils? One part of it is 
easily settled. All daffodils and jonquils are narcissi, but the 
rest of it is not so easy to explain. To many people the term 
‘daffodil’ refers to the old-fashioned double-flowered variety, 
while jonquil means any single-flowered form except the 
short trumpet types. However, the chief distinguishing char- 
acters are the leaves. All those varieties which have flat or 
grass-like leaves, much greater in width than in thickness, 
should be called daffodils; those which have leaves approxi- 
mately the same thickness and width (the rush-leaved forms) 
should be known as jonquils.”’ 

This explanation may not be satisfactory to gardeners 
but at least it forms a basis for classification. It is said that 
Sweet, the famous British botanist, died in the madhouse as 
a result of his attempt to straighten out the species of nar- 
cissus. Amateurs, therefore, need not feel unduly concerned 
if they find the situation difficult. 


Effects 


in large numbers and set closely together. They are particu- 
larly valuable for cutting, as they are very decorative when 
taken indoors and last a surprisingly long time. The colors 
run through rose, orange, scarlet, yellow and red. 

It is important to plant them in soil which is well drained 
and even in sections where they are hardy enough to be left 
in the ground, which means south of New York, they 


should be divided every two or three years, this work being 
done late in October when the flowers have disappeared. 
When taken up they may be kept over until spring before 
being planted again. In the North, spring planting is always 
depended upon, because the bulbs are not perfectly hardy. 
In autumn they should be taken up and stored in a frost- 
proof place, either in paper bags or in boxes, or if the cellar 
is very dry, in boxes of sand or peatmoss. They should be 
planted about five inches deep and neglect of deep planting is 
a common fault, the bulbs being small. It is best to space 
them only two or three inches apart. Because of their value 
for cut flowers some gardeners grow them in rows at one 
side of the vegetable garden and cultivate them like corn or 
potatoes. 

His Majesty is one of the finest of the newer varieties and 
proportionally expensive. It has very large flowers, rich yel- 
low in the center, and shading scarlet. Golden West is an- 
other fine variety but much cheaper. Its flowers are pure 
golden yellow. George Davidson is orange-yellow in two 
shades. 

Star of the East is particularly noteworthy because of its 
large size. It is, indeed, the largest of all montbretias, blooms 
sometimes measuring five inches across, and it compares well 
in size with gladioli. The color is pale orange-yellow with a 
lemon-yellow eye. Prometheus is another very large flowered 
montbretia and the color is deep orange. Most of these varie- 
ties are somewhat flat but Lady Hamilton is distinctly trumpet 
shaped and has rich yellow blooms. Although rosea has 
smaller flowers than most of the newer kinds, it is very light 
and graceful in habit and the blooms are prized for table 
decoration. 
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A New Chinese Rhododendron 


dodendron species have been brought into cultiva- 

tion from the mountains of western China. Unfor- 
tunately, few seem destined to be of value to the 
gardens of New England. Of the 70 odd species it has 
been my good fortune to introduce, only one has proved 
hardy in the Arnold Arboretum. However, in such a 
valuable family of broad-leaved evergreens any addition 
to the list of hardy species is of special value. Among the 
rhododendrons raised from seeds which I collected for 
the Arnold Arboretum was R. Fargesii. A great many 
plants of this species were raised by T. D. Hatfield, su- 
perintendent of the Walter Hunnewell estate at Welles- 


G aoe this century dawned several hundreds of rho- 


At the lowest level of its distribution this rhododen- 
dron grows in mixed woods; higher up it is common in 
forests of fir, pine, birch and poplar. Above the level of 
forests it is abundant among shrubs, and on the fully 
exposed slopes and mountain tops often forms extensive 
thickets. It is usually a bush from six to 10 feet high and 
broad but often, it is double these dimensions. The habit 
is good although the foliage is rather sparse and being 
small, exposes clearly the polished branches. The flowers 
are fragrant and vary in color from pale pink to rose- 
red; occasionally they are white and more or less dotted 
with rose-color. In China the plant is exceedingly florif- 
erous, every shoot terminating in a dense rounded truss 





The New Rhododendron as It Flowers on Cape Cod 


ley, Mass., where this plant proved almost hardy. Last 
year a number of these plants were given to Mr. C. O. 
Dexter, who planted them out in his grounds at Sand- 
wich, Mass., where the plant here pictured, with several 
others, flowered last April. The climate of Sandwich 
seems particularly suited to members of the rhododen- 
dron family and Mr. Dexter has made himself master 
of the art of growing such plants. 

Rhododendron Fargesii is a beautiful species, easily 
recognized by the shape and relatively small size of its 
leaves, by its compact inflorescence, by its seven-partite 
corolla and by its glandular pedicels and ovary. It grows 
wild on the high mountains of northwestern Hupeh and 
contiguous Szechuan. 


of flowers. So abundantly does it blossom that the 
bushes frequently exhaust themselves and die. 
Arnold Arboretum. —E. H. Wilson. 


Changing a Tree’s Fruiting Habits 


Many fruit trees have the habit of bearing only every 
other year, and sometimes in the year when other trees 
bear more than we wish. The year may be changed, in 
the case of young trees, by picking off the blossoms for 
one or two seasons. Thus we may have one tree bearing 
one season, and another the next, or we may have half 
of one tree bearing each year. Very young trees should 
not be alowed to bear more than a few specimens of 
fruit, all others being removed. 
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Mr. Albert C. Burrage’s 200-foot Group at the Orchid Show in New York 


Thinking Over the Orchid Show 


T was difficult, in the midst of it, to really appraise 
| the great orchid show in New York or to com- 
prehend its magnitude. In retrospection, the convic- 
tion is borne in upon those who attended the exhibition 
that its equal will not again be seen in this or any other 


country, at least for many years. It is a pity that New 
Yorkers did not realize the outstanding character of the 
show and flock to see it in greater numbers. The mam- 
moth hall in the gigantic Madison Square Garden pro- 


Thomas Roland’s Group Which Won 


vided ample space, with broad aisles, perfect lighting 
and every facility for viewing the exhibits leisurely and 
with comfort. 

The great show was made especially notable by the 
mass effects obtained by such famous growers as Albert 
C. Burrage of Boston, F. E. Dixon of Philadelphia, 
Thomas Roland of Nahant, Mass., and Walter H. 
Jewell of New Rochelle, N. Y. Never before have such 
groups been seen. They were a revelation even to Mr. 


Three Major Awards at the Orchid Show 
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Gurney Wilson, of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
as he himself confessed, although he has been at- 
tending orchid shows abroad for the last quarter of 
a century. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Dixon, of Elkins Park, Pa., 
who are among the most enthusiastic orchid growers 
in the country, with an extensive range of glass, ex- 
hibited in many classes and had a very active part in 
making the show the success which it proved to be. 
Their group of 200 square feet, which received the 
second prize contained many species, but was espe- 
cially rich in Cymbidiums. Mr. and Mrs. Dixon's 
collection of Cymbidium species and hybrids is par- 


The Handsome 200-foot Group Staged by Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Dixon at New York 


ticularly complete, and their special display in New 
York won them an exhibition gold medal. A similar 
medal was awarded them for a very interesting col- 
lection of seedling orchid plants from one seed pod, 
well illustrating the possibilities of orchid growing 
from seeds in this country. 

This particular point, however, was developed to 
a much greater extent by the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den, with its extremely educational exhibit showing 
the development of orchids from seeds to mature plants, 
with specimens in all stages. Professional orchid growers 
were even more interested in a large and unique exhibit 
of Nepenthes made by the Missouri Botanical Garden. 


The Tropical Garden Which Received the Garden Club of America’s Award 
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Ask for 
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V isit 
Nursery 


Potted Perennials 


for Summer Planting 


We grow in pots thousands of perennials, rock plants, ground covers 
and vines adapted to banks, dry soils, moist places and woodlands. 


copy of our catalogue will be sent to those who intend to plant 


perennials. 

Agrostemma coronaria alba. White. 
$2 for 10 

Anemone hupehensis. Pale mauve. 
$2.20 for 10. 


Yellow. $2 for 
Asters. Mrs. S. T. Wright. Purple. 
$2 for 10. 
Ericoyides. White. $2 for 10. 
Mrs. McCudden. Soft mauve. $3 
for 10. 
Floribunda. Lavender-blue. $2 
for 10. 
Captaine. Lavender. $2 for 10. 
Mme. Corroy. Lavender. $2 for 10. 
Lady Grey. $4.50 for 10. 
Campanula lactiflora Milk-white- 
blue flowers. $2 for 10. 
C. macrantha. Purple. $2 for 10. 
C. trachelium. Light purple. $2 


for 10. 
C. bononiensis. Pale blue. $3 


for 10. 
Cimicifuga simplex. White. $2 for 
10 


Anthemis tinctoria. 
10 


Coreopsis lanceolata. Golden yellew. 
$2 for 10. 
Dianthus plumarius. 
$2 for 10. 
D. barbatus 


Pink or white. 


(Sweet William) 
mixed colors. $2 for 10. 
Digitalis. Purple. $2 for 10. 

D.Isabellina. Sulphur yellow. $3 

for 10. 

D. lanata. Grayish or 

yellow. 2 for 10. 

D. rosea. Rose. $2 for 10. 

D. white. $2 for 10. 


Eryngium coelestinum. Bluish. $3 
for 


E. planum. " Blue. $3 for 10. 
E. alpinum. Steel-blue. $3 for 10. 
Eupatorium Fraseri. White. $2 for 
1 


0, 
Gaillardia aristata. Yellow 
orange-red. $2 for 10. 


creamy 


and 


Helenium Hoopesii. Orange-colored 
flowers. $2.20 for 10. 
Heliopsis Soleil d’Or. Golden yellow. 
for 10. 


Lupinus. Blue. $2 for 10. 
Lupinus. Pink. $2 for 10. 
Lychnis Haageana. Brilliant orange- 
searlet. $2 for 10. 
L. flos-cuculi. Red or pink flow- 
ers. $2 for 10. 


Megasea athlete. $2 for 10. 

Megasea, Mixed varieties. $3 for 10. 

Oenothera Youngii. Lemon-yellow. 
$2 for 10. 

Papaver Orientale. $2 for 10. 
Grand Mogul. $3 for 10. 

Goldschmidt. $3 for 10. 

. Joyce. $3 for 10. 

. Mahogany. Carmine purple. $3 

for 10. 

. Princess Ena. Salmon-pink. $3 
for 10. 
Perfection, 
for 10. 
Royal Scarlet. Scarlet. $3 for 10. 


Salmon-pink. $3 


mw oy ty tht 


Brightness. Orange-scarlet. $3 
for 10. 
P. Duke of Teck. Light crimson. 
$3 for 10. 
P. Mrs. Perry. Orange-apricot. $2 
for 10. 
Phlox divaricata canadensis. Laven- 
der. $4.50 for 10. 
Potentilla panorama. Orange striped. 
$4.50 for 10. 


Salvia e- Brilliant carmine. $2 
or 10. 
Statice —_—. Sea lavender. $2 


or 10. 
Trollius, Orange Princess. 


Potted Plants for Rock Gardens 


Adonis amurensis fl. pl. Yellow. 
$4.50 for 10. 
Aster alpinus aibus. White. $2 for 10. 
Aster, Mauve Cushion. $3 for 10. 
Campanula carpatica. Blue. $2 for 10. 
©. carpatica alba. White. $2 for 10. 
C. muralis. Blue. $2 for 10. 
Cerastium tomentosum. White. $2 
for 10. 
Dianthus arenarius. 
$2.20 for 10 


White or pink. 


D. Caesius. Rose. $2.20 for 10. 
D. carthusianorum, Crimson. $3 
for 
Epimedium niveum. Snow white. 
$3 for 10. 
Erinus alpinus. Purple. $3 for 10. 
Erica carnea. $4.50 for 10. 
E. vulgaris aurea. Pink. $4.50 
for 10. 
E. vulgaris alba. White. $4.50 
for 10. 
Gaultheria procumbens. Winter- 
green. $3 for 10. 
Geum sibiricum. Orang?-red. $3 
for 10. 
Globularia trichosantha. Blue. $3 
for 10. 
Gypsophila repens. Rose. $2 for 10. 


Deep 
orange. $4.50 for 10. 
Veronica amethystina. Amethyst 
blue. $2 for 10. 
Viola, Jersey Gem. Violet color. $3 
for 10. 
Houstonia purpurea. 
Edelweiss. 


Leontopodium alpinum. 
$3 for 10. 


Lychnis alpina. Pink. $2 for 10. 
Lysimachia nummularia. Yellow. $2 
for 10. 


Mertensia virginica. Blue. $2 for 10. 


Nierembergia rivularis. White. $2.50 
for 10. 

Phlox subulata. Moss pink. $2 for 10. 
P. subulata rosea. Rose. $2 for 10. 

Plumbago larpentae. Blue. $2 for 10. 

Saxifraga macnabiana. White and 

red. $4.50 for 10. 

Sedum acre. Yellow. $2 for 10. 
S.album. White. $2 for 10. 
S.sarmentosum. $2 for 10. 

S. spectabile. Pink. $2 for 10. 
S. stoloniferum coccineum. Crim- 
son, $2 for 10. 
Silene saxifraga. White. $2 for 10. 
Viola, Gov. Herrick. Blue. $2 for 10. 


Potted Ground Cover Plants 
Vinca minor. $1.50 for 10. 
Pachysandra terminalis. 


EVERGREENS AND CONIFERS 
Nearly 100 acres of Junipers, Yews, Pines, Spruces, Arborvitae, and other 
evergreens for plantings of any magnitude. 
BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Azaleas, Cotoneasters, Hollies, Pieris, 
propagated and grown under our direction. 


Our Specialties. Chinese Magnolias, 


Lilacs, Japanese Maples, Weeping 


Flowering Cherries, Red Dogwood, Cotoneasters, rare flowering shrubs, and 
grafted Blue Spruce Koster and Moerheimi varieties. 


In your request, it is important to state definitely what 


you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


We issue several catalogues. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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A curious instance of ‘‘chickens coming home to roost” is 
that of the winning, at the recent orchid exhibition in New 
York of the American Orchid Society, by Mr. Albert C. 
Burrage, the president of that society, of the gold medal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of England for the most meri- 
torious exhibit in the show, when he himself, as president of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, established and has 
given for several years the one hundred dollar President’s Cup 
for the most meritorious exhibit, large or small, of flowers, 
fruits or vegetables, in every exhibition of that society. 

Reference was made in the last issue to the tropical garden 
put up by Mr. Burrage which won the gold medal of the 
Garden Club of America and to the magnificent group of 
Thomas Roland, which was awarded three major prizes, 
including the Thomas Young cup for the outstanding exhibit 
in the show. ‘These two exhibits excited special comment. 
Mr. Roland’s plan was particularly unique, involving the use 


of a large Camperdown elm, in the twisted branches of which 
scores of Dendrobiums found a home. The space underneath 
the tree and leading down to a pool was filled with palms and 
ferns. Among them were a few smaller trees where Cattleyas 
nestled, while the foreground was filled with Cypripediums, 
the pride of Mr. Roland’s heart. 

The following special awards were made in addition to 
those announced in the last issue: 


CHARLES D. ARMSTRONG, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Orchid Society gold medal. For group of orchids. 
Silver medal. For specimen Cissus discolor. 
SAMUEL UNTERMYER, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Silver cup. For display of orchids and foliage plants. 
JOSEPH E. WIDENER, Elkins Park, Pa. 
Silver medal. For group of palms. 
Silver medal. For group of nephrolepis. 
CoL. H. H. ROGERS, Tuexdo Park, N. Y. 
Silver cup. For display of orchids. 
WILLIAM R. COE, Oyster Bay, L. I. 
American Orchid Society large silver medal. For Vanda coerulea. 
American Orchid Society exhibition gold medal. For group of orchids. 
NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN, Bronx Park, N. Y. 
Silver cup. For collection of foliage plants. 
C. M. WOOLEY, Greenwich, Conn. 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society silver medal. 
bromeliads. 
GEORGE BUTTERWORTH, Framingham, Mass. 
American Orchid Society silver medal. For arrangement of orchids. 
SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart, Surrey, England 
Special silver cup. For exhibit of orchids from England. 
American Orchid Society silver medal. For Lycaste Skinneri var. 
Mrs. H. Smith. 
MR. COLLYER, grower to Sir Jeremiah Colman 
American Orchid Society silver medal. For skilful culture of orchids. 
JOSEPH MANDA Co., West Orange, N. J. 
Silver plate. For collection of anthuriums. 
DUKES FARMS, Somerville, N. J. 
American Orchid Society Exhibition gold -medal. 
odontiodas. 
ARTHUR MILES, Dukes Farm, Somerville, N. J. 
American Orchid Society silver medal. For superior culture of cym- 
bidiums. 
EDWIN H. LINCOLN, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Special prize for two plants, hardy native orchids (Calypso bulbosa) 
and variety of native orchids. 
F. W. POCOCK, grower to Albert C. Burrage 
National Flower Show gold medal of the Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists. For the orchids showing the 
highest degree of cultural perfection (exhibit in Class 1). 
W. A. Manda silver cup. For superior culture of Sarcopodium Lyonsii. 
F. R. PIERSON, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Albert C. Burrage silver cup. For a group of ferns. 
GEORGE E. BALDWIN, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Stuart Low Company silver cup. Fora group of orchids. 
Mrs. ARTHUR CURTIS JAMES, Newport, R. I. 
American Orchid Society exhibition gold medal. 
of orchids. 
WILLIAM KLEINHEINZ, Elkins Park, Pa. 
Silver medal. For superior culture of adiantums. 
OLIVER LINES, grower to Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Dixon, Elkins Park, Pa. 
Silver cup. For cultural skill in growing orchids. 
JOHN DE BUCK, Seacaucus, N. J. 
Max Schling, Inc. gold-bronze medal. For an exhibit of orchids. 


One might go on for many pages with recollections of this 
great show, but enough has been said perhaps to emphasize its 
epoch-making character. 


For collection of 


For collection of 


For a special exhibit 
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‘. Iris Events, Past and to Come | 
Ww At a recent directors’ meeting of the American Iris Society | 
0 the following awards were announced for irises grown under 
cs trial at the New York Botanical Garden: 
“J To new iris, introduced in 1923— 
‘i- Awards of Merit: Glee (McKinney) 
of Delight (Sturtevant) 
as Some extraordinary Glowing Embers (Sturtevant) 
ip combinaton offers is Mildred Presby (Farr) 
"4 or a To new iris, introduced in 1924— 
Silver Medal: Aliquippa (Hall) 
Uae ee _ Offers i Awards of Merit: Soledad (Mohr) 
nae sapiens See aed aa Gold Imperial (Sturtevant) 
he tically unsalable and they are made King Karl (Sass) 
of uP wy me Eg — to get To new iris, introduced in 1925— 
Df teem ett gu oles vou!) Silver Medal: Chartier (Hall). 
ae finest iris, all of which have been Awards of Merit: Argynnis (Williamson) 
erp p ppp leks Lodestar (Hall) 
. that they may be entered in any Iris My Lady (McKinney) 
se Show in America. Primrose (Sturtevant) 
-h Announcement was also made of the award of the Dykes 
th Offer No. 1 medal, offered by the Iris Society of England for the best new 
id Suaek Sie (Pik) variety of 1927, to San Francisco (Mohr-Mitchell) . 
Lady Byng (Mauve) é ‘ 
as Phyllis Bliss (Lavender) The annual meeting will be held at Freeport, III., on June 
S, $2.25 6, in connection with the Freeport iris show. There will also 
be a joint meeting of the American Iris Society and the Com- 
to Offer No. 2 mercial Peony and Iris Growers’ Association and the Mid- : 
Mme. Gaudichau (Dark purple) West Garden Clubs, and in the afternoon an automobile trip An unusual opportunity 
Perladonna (Dark blue) to Belvidere and Rockford to visit iris gardens. to secure 
Sweet Lavender (Rosy lavender) The Iris Society (England) has appointed a committee Choice and Rare Irises 
Mile. Schwartz (Mauve) on nomenclature to cooperate with the American Iris Society at Exceptional Figures 
Eden Philpotts (Light blue) in establishing methods of nomenclature which shall be stand- Dies seals o “Md 3 atest 
et ee ard in both America and Europe. an ane teas a wen jolene an Soe 
brown) , Test gardens are now located in New York, Brooklyn, of Art. Bet os pleats will maltiply, 1 om 
Ewannenberg (Olive and bine) Ithaca and St. Louis and there are now about 20 display Sooems op. os. sine teeaealis somes 1 have guess 
poser sig ne gardens extending from New Hampshire to Nebraska. Iris a a's real gem T would not give ‘pce in 
$3.75 shows will be held this spring in Boston, Mass., Washington, ee as aes tan ee 
s. D. C., Freeport, Ill., Dallas, Texas, and Seattle, Wash. COLLECTION NO. 1 
=. Ketigy? he yr mgavie- iain ohio daagadeagl ME 5 Og oy 
| Majestic (Blue) the new check list and new classification is well under way. from each other, all properly labeled, my. selec 
- Mary Gibson (Blend) They will be published within a year. The quarterly bul- Pleat "if cclested capesstely. : 
Arnold (Pansy violet) letins will be published as usual. 20 Plants for $5.00 
Harpalim (Bluish lavender) The officers of the society for 1928 are: President, John COLLECTION NO. 2 
Mrs. Hetty Matson (Crimson C. Wister, Philadelphia; vice-president, E. B. Williamson, ae iialnid satin dadhis Debiatied Tite On aoe 
* purple) Bluffton, Ind.; secretary, J. B. Wallace, Jr., New Haven, | _ different varieties, my selection, without labels 
pec — Conn.; treasurer, Richardson Wright, New York. As I have only choice varieties, you are sure 
everrier urnt red} to be pleased wi i ection. 
Fedora (Violet purple) 
Mons. Perthuis (Purplish violet) eae tl 
; $10.00 Controlling the Boxwood Miner Many eminent authorities consider these > 
: Offer No. 4 _ The boxwood miner is a bad pest when it becomes estab- the waterside ot bi ie Guten end Sn guns 
. ellis Cth cites lished, for it quickly destroys the attractive appearance of a Free flowering and exquisite for cut flowers. 
Leonato (Light tee) box hedge or of individual plants. Garden makers may not 10 Seow Gosen, (tho Gnest whee) 
Yolande (Dark blue) always know what the trouble is, for the pests are not readily 10 of another variety, my selection. 
) Aen Bilin (Deck punts) apparent. Their work is disclosed when the plants begin to Ces 60 See, ey Sees, 
Jean Chevreau (Cream and take on a sickly, yellowish appearance, the cause of which is 
ts brown) often ascribed to winter injury. Later the leaves swell and COLLECTION NO. 4 
re Avalon (Mauve lavender) crack, which is the time the miners are ready to emerge as RE 1 
i. Duke of York (Mauve blue) flies. This is the time, too, when they are most easily de- miniature jewel. They bloom just after the 
Zilia (Rosy lavender) stroyed and the date is usually late in May or early in June, manag 
Ariadne (Blue violet) which means that any corrective measures should be taken my selection, $5.00. 
Mons. Hubert (Lobelia blue) immediately as the flying season lasts only for about a week. COLLECTION NO. 5 
$13.00 Liquid lime and sulphur is often used but spots the foliage INTERMEDIATE IRIS 
it We issue a catalogue of hundreds of which is a disadvantage. Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray in a Slee Uceaies so oe Pe Bearded tna 
other varieties at very reasonable | | Solution of one to 12 is very much more satisfactory and has begin to bloom. They come in the early Spring 
prices. We will send you one if been used by many gardeners with distinct success. The old- 7 choice varieties will go into this Collection. 
you desire. time remedy of molasses and water is always safe. This 20 Plants BFR ge my of selection, 
spray is made by mixing one gallon of water and one pint of 
UALITY GARDENS cheap molasses, and is sprayed over the plants freely. It 
- ae Stephenson St., Freeport, 1. | | makes the leaves sticky and when the flies alight on them they Robert Wayman 
s are unable to escape, perhaps because of their very long legs. | Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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| Three Attractive Native Vines 


Bree are three native New England vines which are 

seldom seen in cultivation but which are not only attrac- 
tive but easily grown if proper attention is given their soil 
requirements. Perhaps the one least often seen is the violet- 
flowered rock clematis (Clematis verticillaris). In its native 
habitat it sprawls over the rocks and low shrubs in a semi- 
shaded place, but when cultivated may be trained to climb 
on a trellis or any other light support. In western Connecticut 
it blooms in early May; the blossoms are violet in color, two 
or three inches broad when open, and of graceful shape, with 
slightly reflexed petals when in full bloom. The seed pods 
are lovely, much larger than those of Clematis virginiana, 
and very plumose. When a small plant is taken from the 
woods, it is several years before it grows to its full length, 
about 12 feet, but when well established it blossoms every 
year; in fact, it often does better than when left in its native 






i oui Home grounds and Gardens 
are not complete without Iris an 
leaders of the Entire Flower Kingdom. . 
grown varieties, am r 

ow within the wenab of all, special introductory 
offers below greatest bargains ever offered. 


IRIS 25/6 $132 


rise collection. Consisting of 25 choice varieties, 
ant abeled, in the nicest assortment of colors imagin- 
abi. C,. age gs This Feet Seu and 
delight you. 25, postpaid, on ship) early 
August, which is the proper time to ‘plant. Other Tol 
Shas. described in free catalog. 


PEONIES Gr $900] lection bore. Septem: 


Our selection, 6 dependable varieties. Two red, two 
a. two pink, each correctly labeled, the six = 
naateeld. Gther collections at $3.00, ” $7.50, $10.00 fj recog: 
| aren ay and fully described in 
other bargains in Flowers, 
nials. Write for it today. 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Winona, 
















































ree 50'|: 


a particularly fine, fa- 
mous variety will be 
sent to all who ie 
the $1.35 Iris Colleetion 
before September 15th. 
This FR gift is our 
special Introductory 
advertising offer, the 
est ever made, an op- 
portunity for Iris lov- 
ers to gratify their de- 
sires at smal] cost. 













































































Rhododendrons 






















Kalmias Azaleas Praia Aaa | 
For specimen and special planting | All- Year Landscapes | 
we furnish select nursery-grown Evergreens are attractive from January 
stock from our Stroudsburg to December. Let beautiful Pines, 
nursery. Spruce and Fir frame your vistas, enclose 
: ’ your garden, and screen the dusty street. 
From our stations in the Appalachian Hicks can plant evergreens at any time 
Mountains the highest quality plants can and will guarantee them to grow satis- 
be shipped in any quantity. factorily or replaced free. You ought to 
Our catalogue of Nursery-grown plants, have our catalogue showing how you can } 
cultural directions, etc., mailed on request. develop your landscape all summer. 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery HICKS NURSERIES 
1107 Bryant Street, Stroudsburg, Pa. Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 



























Summer School for Study ° 
i | $6.00 Collection 


Ornamental Plants Hardy Alpine Plants 
Blue Himalayan Asters The Alleghany Vine 
Blue Hare Bells 


White Mountain Sandwort 
Dwarf Crimson Thyme 


Lavender Carpet Speedwell | ° , P 
Réaning bine Phisx haunt, where it has to struggle against its more robust 











There will be an opportunity for a 
limited number of young women to 
study the trees, shrubs, and hardy 
flowers used in ornamental planting 
at the Red Oak Nurseries during 
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July and August. Prepaid in U. S., $6.00 neighbors. : : F : 
For particulars address April-May Delivery Another climber, not cultivated as much as it should be, is 
Daniel A. Clarke, A.B., B.A.S. ||| Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. | | 2 biennial with several common names, among them Alle- 
Fiskeville, B. I. Cranford, N. J. ghany Vine,” Mountain Fringe and Climbing Fumitory, its 
























Latin name being Adlumia fungosa. This is another wood- 
land vine, the most delicate in effect of the climbers native in 
New England. The leaves are deeply cut and lacy, something 
like those of Dutchman’s Breeches and others of the same 
family. The blossoms are rather small, grow in groups, a 
lovely pink when just coming into bloom but growing paler 
with age. This vine, when planted on a light trellis painted 
a robin’s egg blue, the delicate leaves, tendrils and pink blos- 
soms silhouetted against a light background, is fascinating. 
Although it is a biennial, in congenial soil it will seed itself 
and little plants will be found in the vicinity of the parent. 

The last of the trio is the Ground Nut (Apios tuberosa), 
a vine with leaves somewhat like those of the wisteria and 
peculiar blossoms also resembling wisteria blooms in form, 
but crowded together in small clusters. The color is maroon, 
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. | ao ) | ; 
FE | and it is a peculiar but attractive flower, attractive not alone 
for its form but because of its delicious perfume. It grows 
| from five to eight feel tall and thrives best in a moist, half 
Adam S Peony Sup ports | shady place. It is easily trained to grow on a trellis or on 
Write _ wires stretched for the purpose. 
THE ADAMS COMPANY —Mrs. C. M. Ingersoll. 






Desk C Established 1883 Dubuque, Iowa | Salisbury, Conn. 
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Dreer’s 
Special Rose Catalogue 


illustrates and describes new and stan- 
dard Roses and tells how best to grow 
them. Write also for our interesting 
booklet on ‘““The Romance of Growing 
Things.” 

Our 1928 Garden Book 
lists all good Seeds, Plants 
and Bulbs, with cultural di- 
rections. 













Any one or all free if you 
mention HORTICULTURE 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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aapeee Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 
TULIPS, HYACINTHS, 
LILIES, etc. 
Prices f.o.b. New York and 
Toronto. No customs’ bothers. 
Catalogue una pooklet on bulb 
growing on request. 
Thousands of Satisfied Customers 
8S. B. McCREADY 
430-X Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Canada 


[Hill's Evergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 506-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Dundee, Illinois 








Box 317 





FARR NURSERY CO. 


Weiser Park, Penna. 
A nursery of botanical and historical 
interest. 125 acres of iris, peonies, 
lilacs, evergreens and shrubs. Plan 
to visit us. Grounds open every day. 
Located on Wm. Penn Highway (Pa. 
route No. 3) 12 miles west of Reading. 














BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


New Hardy ’Mums. Barbara Oumming, 
(yellow) real Gypsy Girl (crimson). 


New Hardy Aster, Queen Mary (blue). 
Other novelties in perennials 
Ask for list 


Box B, Bristol, Connecticut 





School of Horticulture 
for Women 
Courses in Floriculture, Landscape Design, 
Fruit Growing, Poultry, etc. Two Yr. 
Diploma Course begins September 18. 
Excellent positions open to graduates. 
Short Summer Course, August 1 to 29. 
Address 
Mrs. James Bush-Brown, Director 
Box AJ Ambler, Pa. 





SUNDORNE GARDENS 
FLAG IRISES 


List of choice varieties sent 
on request. 
MRS. J. T. LOVE 
Towson Maryland 

















HORTICULTURE 
Dahlias for Fall Blooming 


AHLIAS are extremely easy to grow if a few essential 
facts are kept in mind. The tuber, or green plant, which 
ever is chosen, should be planted six inches deep in April, 
May, June or the first half of July, in soil deeply plowed or 
dug, and moderately, but never excessively rich. A generous 
handful of bone meal for each tuber may be safely added. 
The surface of the soil must be kept free of weeds, and by a 
four-inch deep stirring with hoe or cultivator drying out is 
prevented until blooming time, when cultivation should never 
exceed two inches in depth. 

Dahlias will grow anywhere but of course, the best results 
follow when the soil and cultivation most nearly meet their 
needs. In gravel, sand or exceptionally infertile soil the plants 
will grow slowly till fall, and perhaps only reach a height 
of three or four feet, yet will produce many excellent flowers 
late in the autumn and a large and vigorous crop of tubers. 
In a deep, black soil, or a soil very rich in plant food, dahlias 
produce a veritable wealth of bloom. 

Where the growing season is extremely short dahlias 
should be planted as early as possible, and carried over the 
dry spells with judicious irrigation. In regions where abun- 
dant summer rains are unfailing, tubers can be set out any 
time from potato planting until July. Disbudded and top 
fertilized, the plants will bloom profusely until frost. 

In regions where summers are dry and hot the early May 
plantings inevitably become hard and woody, so hard that 
the succulent new branches so necessary for the production 
of excellent flowers will not come out. In such localities June 
planting sends the plant into August young and vigorous. 
Judicious watering will usually carry the plant on practically 
unhurt into cool and safe September. 

The distance dahlia plants should be from one another 
varies with the variety, and somewhat according to the pur- 
pose of the planting. In the home garden rows four feet 
apart, the single plants two and a half feet from one another 
in the row, is entirely suitable. A triangular group of three 
as nearly two and a half feet apart as possible, with a little 
space for light and air between them and shrubs or other mass 
plantings is an attractive decorative planting for the garden. 
Varieties catalogued as making very large plants should have 
four feet between each plant, and five feet will be better, if 
convenience of cultivation and easy access for cutting flowers 
is desired, and there is ground enough to afford such liberal 
spaces. If space in the home garden is limited, two feet apart 
in the row will do provided they are not crowded unduly. 

If your dahlia plants are tall, luxuriant and rank but bear 
few blooms, the soil is too rich, particularly in nitrogen, or 
they do not have sunshine enough, or they have too much 
water. Any one of these conditions is likely to result in poor 
and scanty flowering. Of course, if the grower starts wrong, 
there will be disappointments all the way along. The tubers 
may have been planted too near the surface, in which case 
the roots will dry out during the fierce heats of summer. 

Plant not less than six inches deep, and always place the 
tuber upon its side, flat, sprout uppermost. If in doubt as to 
the sprout’s starting point, lay the tubers in a little earth, in 
a box, or in the garden, anywhere, in a warm, sunny loca- 
tion. Keep the soil moist and in a very few days the sprout, 
if the tuber ever is to produce one, will show itself. Then 
plant, six inches deep, in its proper place in the garden. 

It ought to go without saying that only one tuber, or one 
plant, is placed in a position. Yet multitudes of folks every 
season plant the entire clump that was dug the fall before, 
without dividing the tubers. Inasmuch as the average yield 
is 13 tubers per clump, and 20 tubers are not uncommon, it 
does not require much effort to understand that planting a 
whole clump is a needless waste. 


| 
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Daphne cneorum 


A Complete List of 
Nursery Stock 


Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 


green Shrubs, etc., in specimens, small 
transplants and seedling sizes. 


Write for our ‘Short Guide’’— 
New edition for 1928. 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church St., New York City 














PEONIES and IRISES 
The best of the old and many of the 
very finest of the new varieties. 
Surplus plants from a private garden 
at attractive prices. 

Pleased to Send List 


WALTER TIMMERMAN 
2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas City, Kansas 
Member Am. Peony Society and Am. Iris Society 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














POSITION WANTED, on private estate. 
Gardener, single, eight years’ experience 
in greenhouse and outside work. Best of 
references. G. J., care of “Horticulture.” 





Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Fiame,’”’ Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 

Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 

100 seeds $1.00 


VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIST 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 
and a lot of other scarce items 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy” 














Star Roses 
Uur “Star Guide to Good 
Roses,” 100 pages pro- 
tusely illustrated in color, 
7)i pictures and describes over 
200 rose varieties. It also 
tells about the twelve 
roses that grow well 
and bloom profusely al- 
most everywhere. “Star 
Roses,”’ the only trade- 
marked roses, are guar- 
anteed to bloom. 
[he ‘Star Guide” is 
REE—write today! 
The Conard-Pyle Oo. 
Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 27 
West Grove, Pa. 


























Guaranteed to bloom 














You Are Cordially 
Invited to Visit 
Hillside During 
Iris Time 
They will probably 
be at their best from 
June 12th to 20th 


Peonies Will Follow 
Immediately After 


Hillside Gardens 
Amesbury, Mass. 
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Viola Jersey Gem 


This fine Viola with large violet blue 


flowers blooms continually from early 
spring till late autumn. One of the finest 
introductions. Given a Certificate of 


Merit by the Royal Horticultural Society 
of England. Oan be planted any time 
in the summer, 
Strong, Small plants $3 for 25 
Large plants $4 per doz. 

Our Catalog listing over 200 varieties of 
seedlings of the finest strains, including 
over 30 sorts of delphiniums, sent on 
request. 


Brook-in-Wood Gardens 


Beverly Massachusetts 





Irises, Gladiolus and | 
ahlias 

If interested in the better varieties 

send for our new catalogue, just off 


the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 


New peony list in July 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 








Visit our nursery during the next 
three weeks and see IRIS in bloom 
Some of the following choice varieties 
will interest you—Afterglow, Ambas- 
sadeur, Archeveque, Crusader, Dalila, 
La Neige, Lent A. Williamson, Lord of 
June, Ma Mie, Magnifica, Mlle. 
Schwartz, Pink Lustre, Shekinah, 
Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau. 


Our catalogue lists 75 varieties 
at reasonable prices. 


GRAY & COLE 
Ward Hill Massachusetts 














ca NEW ENGLAND q 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
BVERGREENS 

Shrubs ot 


Send for Tier Yone Book 


Unusual 


Gardens os 


A landscape architectural service de- 
voted to the development of the less 
common types of gardens in the 
United States. 











Construction 
CARL STANTON 
Landscape Architect 
Peterborough, N. H. 


Design 


Office: 
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Growing the Dahlia From Seed 


A package of mixed cactus dahlia seed sown this month 
will prove a source of much satisfaction. The plants should be 
transplanted three feet apart as soon as they are large enough 
and it is well to pinch the center from each plant, to prevent 
it from running up to a tall growth. If this is done the com- 
pact, bushy plants will not require staking, but will be 
sturdy enough to withstand strong winds. They should begin 
to bloom in August, furnishing flowers in abundance until 
severe frosts come. When they are dug, each plant will be 
found to have formed a mass of tuberous roots. Not all of 
the collection will be worth saving; possibly a dozen will 
be pulled up as soon as they have blossomed, because of 
their undesirable colors. Perhaps none of the tubers will be 
carried over and on the whole it is just as well not to add 
new Varieties to the many now being grown, but in any event 
there will be no little pleasure in the experiment of growing 
dahlias from seed. In addition to the larger kinds, the dwarf 
dahlias may also be grown from seed and are charming when 
used in beds. They may be substituted to advantage for the 
red salvia. 


Narcissus Minimus in New England 


Just before the bulb quarantine went into effect I put in 
six bulblets of this tiny daffodil in the perennial border of a 
damp, shady garden, and the following spring was rewarded 
by two blossoms and a healthy tuft of green foliage. Then 
came a year’s absence from the garden, during which time all 
its inmates had to look out for themselves, with no care or 
protection but the natural fall of leaves and the kindly or 
unkindly vagaries of a Massachusetts climate. This year in 
the last open days of February the clump was the first to poke 
up its green shoots, on April 5 six blooms opened, and not- 
withstanding three snowstorms, at the date of this writing 
they are still holding up their brave little yellow heads. There 
is no need to add anything on the question of the hardiness 
of these bulbs in this spot, a rather heavy soil, and a corner 
in which nothing else does especially well. It must be the 
“unknown factor’ of which Mrs. Wilder speaks in the 
account of her experience with this bulb in Horticulture of 
March 1. There are other groups of various miniature daf- 
fodils in good leaf in the garden which give promise of 
satisfactory bloom. 

—Mrs. Jay Clark, Jr. 


Worcester, Mass., May 1, 1928. 














THE FLOWER PAGEANT 
HAS BEGUN IN THE 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM 


It is time for you to begin your visits to 
this great continuous exhibition of the best 
in hardy tree, shrub and vine. 


To insure complete understanding, see it 
with the eyes of Ernest H. Wilson, Keeper 
of the Arboretum. Take with you a copy 
of his book 


AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 


Containing 50 Full Page Illustrations 





Price $3.00 





Copies may be obtained from the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society or any bookstore. 


THE STRATFORD CO., Publishers, 289 Congress Street, Boston 
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Tree Care 


The Tree Care Service Bureau is also 
mailing a list of the most highly endorsed 
individual and local tree-care specialists. 


R. D. Lowden, of Needham, Mass., will be 
at your service in the New England dis- 
trict during the spring months for con- 
sultation and advice in relation to tree 
care. Communicate with him or this 
Bureau. 


The Tree Care Service Bureau is inter- 
ested in simplified routine work in tree 
care: pruning, root feeding, spraying, 
cleaning out and filling rotting holes with 
materials that particular cavities will 
carry permanently—and frequently cover 
with new growth. Ask for free lh 4 
the B mn on the “Care of Trees’ 
other suggestions. Address 


Tree Care Service Bureau 
Room 401, 155 East 42nd St., N. Y. City 





Michell’s 


SEEDS 








PLANT STAKES 


Rust Proof — Easy to Use 


18”—$2.00 per 100 36”—-$4.00 per 100 
24”—-$3.00 per 100 48”—-$6.00 per 100 


Post Paid in N. E. and N. Y. 


The Washburn Co. W3cestet 




















For Better 
Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


You can have better ens and 
wonderful flowers keeping 
plants, leaves and buds free from 
eadly aphis (plant lice) and 
similar sucking insects, no matter 
what plants, flowers or trees are 
infested. That is the successful 
ardener’s way—he keeps “Black 
af 40” on hand. 
Easy to use. The small 
size for 35c will make six 
gallons of effective spray. 
“Black Leaf 40” is su 
plied by seed stores, hard- 
ware stores, florists and 
department stores. A 
Tobacco By-Products & B/\ gs 
Chemical Corp. | 
ares hes 
Kentucky E-yrryy" 
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Recent Deaths in the Rock Garden 


E recent winter, with much thawing weather and little 
snow, was disastrous to many “‘hardy”’ plants in the rock 
garden of the Harvard Botanic Garden. Helianthemum, 
Dianthus, Arabis and some other common sorts were burned 
to the ground and, though sprouting readily from the 
crowns, they will give little bloom this spring. 

Some plants, truly established and supposedly hardy, died 
outright this time, though they had survived before. They 
can never be trusted wholly again. 

A list of some of these may be helpful to rock garden 
builders as plants to put under suspicion for a while. It must 
be said that the soil here is heavy and poorly drained—in a 
more favorable soil the deaths would have been fewer. 
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Latin Name English Name Country 
Acanthophyllum spinosum Bush Spinepink Caucasus 
Alyssum idaeum Greek Alyssum Crete 
Anaphalis araneosa Thibet Everlasting Thibet 
Antirrhinum sempervirens Evergreen Snapdragon Pyrenees 


Arenaria capillaris 


Threadleaf Sandwort Siberia 


Arenaria tetraquetra Squared Sandwort France 
Asperula cynanchina Quinsyroot Europe 
Boykinia occidentalis Western Saxifrage W.N. America 
Chrysanthemum aucherianum Aucher Daisy Armenia 
Chrysanthemum flosculosum S. Europe 
Corydalis Semenowii Semenow Corydalis Siberia 


Cotyledon simplicifolia 
Epilobium montanum 
Erodium hymenodes 
Geranium albanum 


Mountain Willow-Weed Europe 
Algerian Heronbill Algeria 


Caucasus 


Helianthella Parryi Parry Sunwort Colorado 
Helianthemum alpestre Alpine Sunrose S. Europe 
Helianthemum apennimum Apennine Sunrose Europe 
Helianthemum hirsutum Hairy Sunrose Europe 
Helianthemum lavandulaefolium Lavenderleaf Sunrose S. Europe 


Helianthemum polifolium 
Helianthemum umbellatum 
Hypericum anagalloides 
Hypericum androsaemum 
Hypericum fragile 
Hypericum humifusum 


Whiteleaf Sunrose Europe 
Clustered Sunrose 
Pimpernel St. Johnswort Californa 
Sweet Amber Europe 
Slender St. Johnswort Greece 
Spreading St. Johnswort Europe 


S. Europe 


Lychnis sartori Hort. 
Lysimachia atropurpurea Greek Loosestrife Greece 
Lysimachia Ephemerum Ephemeral Loosestrife S. Europe 
Margyricarpus setosus Bristly Pearlseed Chile 
M'mulus Lewisii Lewis Monkeyflower N. Rockies 
Pentstemon labrosus Longlip Pentstemon California 
Polemonium flavo-caeruleum Hybrid 
Polemonium flavum Golden Polemonium New Mexico 
Polygonum capitatum Clustered Knotweed Himalayas 


Polygonum lichiangense 


Lichiang Fleeceflower China 





SEEDLINGS 


From the original flats not transplanted 
$2.00 per hundred, postpaid east of Mississippi River 
(Not less than 50 of a variety at this price) 
We cannot guarantee safe arrival of these plants 
As O. M. Pudor of Washington State says: 
‘Be a sport and play the game.” 
Anemone—St. Brigids Calendula—double mixed 
Antirrhinum—half dwarf Centaurea imperialis—lilac 
mixed and purple 
Arctotis grandis Centaurea suaveolens. 
Browallia 


Helichrysum—various colors 
Lobelia cardinalis 
Salpiglossis—various colors 
Sedum coeruleum 


Cynoglossum amabile Xeranthemum 


ANNUAL TRANSPLANTS 


Once Transplanted 
$3.00 per hundred, postpaid east of Mississippi River 


Not less than 50 of a variety at this price 


Cynoglossum amabile 

Larkspur, annual—Agera- 
tum blue and Exquisite 

Marigold—African—Lemon 


Salvia—splendens 
Scabiosa—various colors 
Schizanthus 

Statice sinuata—True Blue 


Arctotis grandis 
Calendula—double mixed 
Centaurea cyanus 


Centaurea imperialis—lilacs, Queen Sethian enmaeneel 

lavender and purple Marigold—French—tall Stock—-Cut and come again 
Centaurea suaveolens and dwarf Sweet Sultan—tThe Bride- 
Cosmos——double early Matricaria—double white groom 


Verbenas—mixed. 


WHITE & JOHNSON CO. 


Massachusetts 


Cosmos—midsummer giant Salpiglossis—various colors 


Wakefield 











THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


THE MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE TRAINED TO GIVE ADVICE IN THE 
DESIGN OF GARDENS, ESTATES, SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS, 
PLAYGROUNDS, PARKS, AND THE MANY PROBLEMS OF TOWN PLANNING. 


Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the Secretary 
71 Highland Road, Brookline 











The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 











Santolina chamaecyparissus Lavender-Cotton S. Europe 
Saxifraga caespitosa Tufted Saxifrage Europe 
Saxifraga huetiana Kurdestan 
Sedum dasyphyllum Leafy Stonecrop Europe 
Senecio Fendleri Fendler Groundsel New Mexito 
Thymus nitidus Shining Thyme Sicily 
Townsendia exscapa Stemless Easterdaisy Rockies 
Viola bosnaica Bosnian Violet Bosnia 
Wahlenbergia dalmatica Dalmatian Rockbell Dalmatia 
Wulfenia carinthiaca Carinthian wulfenia Carinthia 


The plants of the above list are really dead in this rock 
garden after contending with an unusual winter. Perhaps the 
fault is not all lack of hardiness, and they shall be given 
another trial. Many new herbs lived safely even here in this 
soil, and the list of these, which will be printed later, will 
be of more interest. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Harvard Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 











Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 


You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry 


Christmas Roses 
$1.00 each, 6 for $5.00 
Pall Delivery 


New fall catalogue Kurume Azaleas 


Cotoneaster Scotch Heather 
of Rare Roses 
GLORIOUS PEONIES and many other ground covers, rock 

and plants and rare shrubs not found 


commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


LOVELY LILIES 
Ready in May 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 
Peconic Bay Blvd. 




















Rock Plants 
and 
Hardy Perennials 


Everyone of the old standbys and 
all the new ones that have proven 
themselves worthy and absolutely 
hardy. Every plant field grown and 
2 or 3 years old for immediate effects. 

Large quantities always available. 





Lilies 
and other 


Bulbs 


All lilies and every bulb especially 
grown for us. Every one vigor filled 
and of the best. 

Nothing but firsts sold. 

Available in small lots; or in large 
quantities for mass planting. 


Write for Bulb or Plant catalog. Both are leaders in 
their respective class and better than most books issued. 


Reg.U.S. Pat.Of. 


Wayside Gardens 


E. H. Schultz, Pres. 


MENTOR, OHIO 


J. J. Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas. 
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NITROPHOSKA 


15% Nitrogen, 30% Phosphoric Acid 
and 15% Potash 


“A Little Goes a Long Way” 


A complete plant food, three to 
four times stronger than ordinary 
fertilizers. Fifty pounds contain 
as much plant nourishment as @ 
ton of good manure. The nitro- 
gen is from the air. 

Apply it early on lawns, gardens, 
trees and shrubs. This lays the foundation of good 
growth. Then follow with occasional applications of 


FLORANID wre) 


46% Nitrogen—55.9% Ammonia 
“It’s Nitrogen from the Air” 


Chemical science has developed a process for obtaining the most valuable of 
all plant foods directly from the air, many times richer than manure. 

Use these improved fertilizers, they are clean, odorless and easy to use. 

This combined treatment promotes vigorous growth and produces wonder- 
fully satisfactory results on lawns and gardens. 

Properly fertilizing in this manner produces larger, more richly colored 
flowers and more of them, better fruits and vegetables and greater yields. 
It is the treatment necessary to develop velvety deep green lawns. 


PRICES: 
NITROPHOSKA FLORANID (Urea) 
1 Ib. 35 cts. Postage, 15 cts. additional 1 lb. 50 cts. Postage, 15 cts. additional 
5 Ibs. $1.25 Postage, 20 cts. additional 5 Ibs. $1.50 Postage, 20 cts. additional 
10 Ibs. $2.00 Postage, 50 cts. additional 10 Ibs. $2.50 Postage. 40 cts. additional 














25 Ibs. $4.00 F. O. B. 
So me 07.80 RO Rieter 25 Ba. 85.00 F. O. B. New York 
100 Ibs. $12.00 F. O. B. New York 50 Ibs. $9.00 F. O. B. New York 


200 Ibs. $20.00 F. O. B. New York 100 Ibs. $15.00 F. O. B. New York 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply, order 
direct. Garden Literature in Colors, FREE. Gives much 
valuable information on fertilizing. 

Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
Garden Department 285-E Madison Avenue, New York 











































Grow Better Roses 


Control Mildew and 
Black Spot 


SPRAY with invisible Fungtro- 
gen. Acts like magic on roses 
affected with Mildew or Black 
Spot. Stimulates plant and 
gives to any amateur blooms as 
brilliant and profuse as profes- 
sionals achieve. Fungtrogen Bs 
spray is equally effective for ¥ 
hollyhocks, snapdragons, gera- 
niums, chrysanthemums, phlox, 
sweet peas, etc. 


Use these com- 
panion sprays: 
A phistrogen kills 
aphis (plant 
lice), Insectrogen 
kills leaf-eating 
insects. 


No discoloration of leaves. 
Does not clog nozzle of sprayer. 
Dilute 60 times for use. En- 
dorsed by leading horticulturists. 


Prepaid: half-pint $1, pint 
$1.50. Ask your dealer or send 
check. 













ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Write for free bulletin, *“‘Black Spot Control.’* Valuable to every rose lover 
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For Lawns and Gardens 


“LIME CREST” CALCITE 


Pulverized Limestone 


Big Expert Growers Prefer It on 
Their Own Places— 


IN CARLOAD LOTS: “We have used Calcite Pulverized Lime- 


stone for years, in Carload quantities, 
because it does its work BEST! CALCITE PULVERIZED Limestone lasts much 
longer. About one-third is taken up at once and the remainder is available for later good. 
It is an ideal lime to use. You can’t say too much for ‘Lime Crest’...—HARTUNG 
BROS. NURSERIES (New Jersey). 


And for the Lawn and Garden 
IN SMALL LOTS: “I have used Calcite Pulverized Limestone for 


thirty years for the lawn, flowers, or garden. 
There is not anything better. A free use produces more and better farm and garden 
quality crops. ‘Lime Crest’ is the best for acid soil, moss in lawns and to open pores 
of heavy clay soil.’""—J. N. SCHWARTZ, Lawn Specialist and Soil Expert (New York). 


PLANTS HATE SOUR SOIL — Plants cannot thrive in sour soil. When the soil is 
sweetened plant food becomes available. ‘‘Lime Crest’’ Calcite Pulverized Limestone 
is so finely ground that its minute particles mix with the soil quickly and produce 
that ideal sweet condition that makes beautiful lawns and producing gardens. 
COUPON 

LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEWTON, N. J. 

Please send ‘‘Lime Crest’* Calcite Pulverized Limestone sample and prices to 
Name 


Address 
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Insist on having 
Genuine Holland “Ideal’’ 


Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process “IDEAL’’ Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): ‘‘I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.” 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL”’ circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss. 
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Hardy Perennials 


in great variety. 
Immediate delivery. Ask for catalog 
Continuous Flowering 
Collection 


One plant each, 24 varieties, $7.50 
Postpaid in New England 


Arabis alpina Delphinium 

Phlox subulata Bleeding Heart 
Japanese Iris Peony 

Sedum spectabile Physostegia 
Stokesia Phlox, midseason 
Fall Chrysanthemums Anemone japonica 
Platycodon Boltonia latisquama 


Campanula carpatica Aster Climax 


German Iris Hollyhock 
Iberis sempervirens Hibiscus 
Hemerocallis flava Lupine 


Phlox, Miss Lingard Aster tataricus 


Fiske Seed Company 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








Why Not Better Iris? 


Let us send you our Iris catalog, with 
its accurate descriptions, and a new 
rating which will assist you in select- 
ing Iris for your special need. 


KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 


Montgomery and Euclid Rds. 
RB. R. No. 10 Cincinnati, Ohio 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK 
iu URSERIES 


-Rowe . SEABROOK .NEW HAMPSHIRE 


IRISES—LOOK 


I will send 30 Irises, ail different and cor- 
rectly labeled, for $5.00 prepaid to any 
part of the country east of Indiana and 
north of Tennessee. 35c postage on orders 
from other states. All fine varieties. 


SUNNYSIDE GARDENS 
Natick, Mass. 











BARGAIN 


Gladiolus Collection 


One half dozen bulbs each of,— 
Alice Tiplady, yellow orange prim.. - -$.40 
5 


ae lowing crimson ........... -50 
Elizabet Tabor, light pink, souiy er 
J. Shaylor, Rose pink, ruffled .... .50 

RA, Madder lake, early ........ 25 
Marechal Foch, Cameo pink ..... .40 

Mona Lisa, Rose pink, ruffled ....... 50 

Peace, white, fo “ae .40 

Primadonna, love y yellow prim. .... .50 
Wilbrink, pale _ early ...ceceee 25 

Harmonia, Salmon prim. ........... .00 

and one bulb of ROSE DF ccescas 1.00 


ES bo odd kievess sans 
Entire collection, postpaid for ry 00 
Three collections for ........ $10.00 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
SUNNYMEDE — SHARON — MASS. 


ines 
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Repelling the Insect Invaders* 


UR old friend the cutworm has started on its annual 
rampage, and perhaps a little help in the way of in- 
formation as to how this pest may be controlled will be 
appreciated. The most effective weapons against the cutworm 
that we have yet been able to discover are Evergreen and 
Snarol. The former, a liquid, comes in various sized bottles, 
and one needs only to mix it with water and thoroughly 
soak the ground infested by cutworms. Evergreen is non- 
poisonous to human beings, dogs, cats and chickens, but it 
is sure death to cutworms, plant lice and beetles of all kinds. 
It is really a very remarkable insecticide as it will kill both 
sucking insects and chewing insects. 


Using a Poison Bait 


Snarol is a poison bait. It looks like grapenuts and the 
way to use it is to scatter it around the plants where the 
cutworms are working. Anyone who has made poison bait 
at home knows that in a shower it all disappears because it 
washes away into the soil. Snarol has been developed to 
overcome this difficulty. The little grains do not disintegrate 
when they are wet; therefore, if you put Snarol around your 
tomato plants, lettuce plants, cabbage plants, or any other 
young, tender things you may be perfectly sure that it will 
be right there during the cutworm season to get the cutworm 
when he eats it. 

There is one good way to beat the asparagus beetle at his 
own game, and that is to let three or four stalks of asparagus 
grow and then soak them with Evergreen mixed very strong. 
The beetles will attack these asparagus shoots that are allowed 
to grow, and when they have eaten enough Evergreen, why, 
it’s just good-bye, beetle. While we are still on the subject of 
asparagus pests, let me say that Scotch soot dusted along the 
rows will act not only as an excellent fertilizer but as a most 
decided repellant to the beetles, as well as to wire worms and 
cutworms. I wish more people could be made to realize the 
value of Scotch soot in the garden. 


Blight and Mildew 


Fungtrogen, like Snarol and Evergreen, is one of the newer 
developments for the control of garden troubles. Fungtrogen 
is a highly concentrated fungicide. It should be sprayed on 
roses and other plants affected by mildew and it is a splendid 
control for black spot on roses. It prevents rot and eliminates 
rust on hollyhocks, and it is very effective, if used in time, in 
preventing delphinium blight. 

A man the other day wanted to buy arsenate of lead to 
sprinkle on his garden paths and around his plants to con- 
trol ants, and another man was planning to use Bordeaux 
mixture for killing tent caterpillars on his apple trees. Now 
Bordeaux mixture is not a poison for killing bugs. It is a 


*From a radio broadcast by Mr. Luther Breck from W.E.E.I. in Boston, Mass., May 
20, 1928. 


FARQUHAR’S 


“Evergreen” Lawn Grass 


A mixture of the finest American and European grasses in correct proportions 
to produce a permanent, velvety sward. Neither pains nor expense are spared 
in obtaining grasses of the highest vitality and purity for Farquhar’s Evergreen 
Lawn Grass. 

For the formation of new lawns sow at the rate of 80 to 100 Ibs. per acre 
or | lb. per each 400 sq. ft. For renovating existing turf use about half the 
above quantities. 

Price, Ib. 60c; 5 Ibs. $2.90; 10 Ibs. $5.75; 100 Ibs. $55.00 
(Charges prepaid when cash accompanies the order.) 

Other grasses for special purposes offered in our Garden Annual, a copy of 

which will be mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street, Boston 




















“Proved Popular” 
With Garden Fans 


“The Gardeners’ 
writes a New Jersey corre- 
spondent, “was a help to many 
high school students and also 


Chronicle,” 


proved quite popular with 
some of the members of the 
newly organized garden club. 
Hence it was a valuable addi- 
tion to the reading room.” 
Good! But why not have your 
OWN copy of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle every month. The 
cost is trifling and the satis- 
faction great. 


7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Send check, dollar bill or 2c stamps 

for seven months’ trial subscrip- 

tion. Full year, plus current issue, 
13 issues in all, $2 


re ONY Gardening goss” 











OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 
Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 











BOOKLETS ABOUT 


DAHLIAS 


50c each, Postpaid 


PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE 
BLOOMS 
HARVESTING AND STORING 
DAHLIAS 
COMMERCIAL DAHLIA GROW- 
ING 
All five for $2.00 


Well made, strongly bound, 
and usefully illustrated. 


Sold only by 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 























Trade Mark Registered 





OUR plants, flowers, shrubs 


and evergreens are costly 
- protect them against in- 
jurious insect pests. Spray them 
frequently with Wilson’s O.K. 
Plant Spray—the nationally 
recognized standard insecticide 
for flower and garden pests. 
Powerful, yet harmless to hu- 
mans ... clean, easy to apply 
equally effective out-of- 
doors or under glass. Recom- 
mended by the Officers of the 
Garden Club of America. 1 
quart, $1.00; 1 gallon, $3.00; 
5 gallons, $12.00; 10 gallons, 
$20.00. 
Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S SCALE-O 
The Effective Dormant Spray 


WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way To Kill Weeds 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 

















To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 


Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 








Keep Your Drives Free 
from Weeds, Grass, etc. 


Sprinkle Drives, Walks, clay Tennis Courts, 
etc., with ‘Herbicide’ solution. Weeds 
quickly wilt. Many times faster than hand 
weeding, and better—reaches 
roots without disturbing sur- 
face. Gallon makes enough 
solution to sprinkle 1,000 
square feet. 
No Hoeing—No Bending 
Send us $2; we'll ship you 
gallon can, safely packed. 
Please mention your dealer's 
name for future 
convenience. 
Write today for 
Free Folder 

Reade Mfg Co. 

> Hoboken Ave. 
Jenny City, N. J. 


HERBICID YERBICIDE 


BEED EXTERMINATOR EXTERMINATOR 
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preventative against fungus diseases, like mildew and rust. 

It is perhaps a little early to talk about the blight that 
comes later in the summer on melons and cucumbers, but I 
will not be broadcasting at the time those crops are attacked, 
so I will say now that Bordeaux mixture should be sprayed 
on melons and cucumbers and on celery before any mildew 
appears. All of these crops should be sprayed every 10 days 
beginning the first of July. 

Spraying Trees 

Arsenate of lead should be sprayed over trees, the leaves of 
which are being eaten by caterpillars. Arsenate of lead is a 
powder, almost the consistency of flour. For orchard spraying 
you should use two or three pounds of Corona dry arsenate 
of lead for each 100 gallons of water. That is the mixture 
for fruit trees. The same mixture in small quantities is two 
level tablespoonfuls of arsenate of lead to each gallon of 
water. Two level tablespoonfuls of arsenate of lead to each 
gallon of water is the correct strength of spray to use on fruit 
trees. If, however, you are going to spray shade trees, such as 
maples and oaks, you can use a little stronger spray, say three 
or four level tablespoonfuls to each gallon of water. 

If I remember correctly, a number of people have written 
in wanting to know how they can get rid of woodchucks 
and rats. Cyanogas is the answer. Cyanogas is simple to use. 
All you need to do is to find the burrows of the animals, then 
put the Cyanogas into the holes and cover them over. The 
fumes work down into the burrows. 


Controlling Rose Bugs 

I believe Evergreen is going to prove the best control yet 
found for rose bugs. There are some gardeners who find 
Melrosene a very effective spray. Other rose growers consider 
Wilsons O. K. Plant Spray as extremely valuable to them. 
My plan is to make a broadside attack, using both arsenate of 
lead and Evergreen. The ground in the rose beds is thor- 
oughly soaked with a strong solution of Evergreen, two ap- 
plications being made. In growing roses, I always recommend 
the use of peat mull as a mulch, completely covering the sur- 
face of the bed. I believe that if people will follow my 
suggestion this year that they will very largely eliminate 
rose bugs from their rose garden. First of all mulch the beds 
with peat mull, then give them a thorough drenching with 
water so that the peat mull is well soaked. Then give the 
beds a very thorough watering with a strong solution of 
Evergreen, applying it not only to the soil but also to the 
plants themselves. It will be even better, I think, to water 
the soil with a watering can, and then spray the plants both 
above and below the leaves. The following day dust dry 
arsenate of lead lightly on top of the peat mull mulch. I am 
convinced that this method will go a very long way towards 
discouraging rose bugs. 











RHODODENDRON 


FORCE sicssoms . 
= NOW 


Rhododendron Maximum should blossom freely the latter 


part of June. If the buds on your plants are not well set 
and advanced send at once for 


Zinsser’s Tannic Acid 


You will be agreeably surprised at the gratifying results 
obtained. 

Rhododendrons demand an acid soil. Our Tannic Acid is 
manufactured especially to counteract excessive alkalinity 
caused by lime. This acid has a vegetable origin—exactly 
suitable to the demands of growing, Ericaceous plants. 
Write us for expert advice and testimonies of users who 

have obtained highly creditable results. 


ZINSSER & CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 
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“INDESTRUCTO 


METAL, PLANT 
TREE LABELS 


For Plants and Trees, Bulbs, 
Shrubs, Pot Plants, etc. 
Permanent, Weather and wear proof. 
Writing always plain. No ink used. 
Written on with stylus supplied free, or | 
- smooth 17% point. 


No. 2, 1% x5 in. $1.50 per 100; by 
mail $1.70. Copper wired, ready for use. 
Excellent also for labeling tubers for win- 
ter storing, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Cannas, etc. 
Know the varieties next Spring. 
No. 51, Staked Plant Label, 8 in. stake, 
$1.50 per 100, by mail $1.75; No. 52, | 
10 in. stake, $1.75 per 100, by 
mail $2.00; No. 53, 15 in. 
stake, $2.25 per 100, by mail 
$2.50. 
Samples of all five for 10c. 
Illustrated circular, also showing 
other styles FREE. 
Sold by many seedsmen and 
nurserymen. If yours cannot 
supply, order direct. 
BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire, Connecticut 




















ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 


TORF MO 


29-P Burling Slip New York 





TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. +> plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $2.0 
Free List of Diiidiies Plants 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 














CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls, 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.O.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 


Box 7, Station A 


EL PASO TEXAS 








Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus oF 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.0.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 





Please mention HonrmTicvut- 
TURE when writing to 
advertisers. 














CESS MANIC SS 


GRIPIT PLANT STAKES 


Five different lengths 
Made of finest metal 
Will last a lifetime 


PEONY HOOPS 
FARM AND GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street, Boston 
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ROSE and PEONY 
EXHIBITION 


of 


The Pennsylvania 


Horticultural Society 
Will be held in 
THE AUDITORIUM 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HORTICULTURE 


MEMOIRS 


Volume 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 
presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
Volume 2. 


1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 


IRIS 
EXHIBITION 


The annual iris exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society will 
be held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
on June 16 and 17. 


The American Iris Society wili co- 
operate. 











June 12, 1928 


The Robert C. Wright Rose Medal of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


national Conference on Plant 
Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 
tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 
1902. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 


Volume 1. 





PEONY 








will be awarded for the best individual 
Rose exhibited by an amateur and 
shown in any class. The Silver Medal 
of The American Peony Society will be 
awarded as a sweepstake prize in the 


Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 
zation. Price $2.00 per copy. 


PRICE 
For All Three Volumes $7.00 


EXHIBITION 


The combined exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and 
the American Peony Society will be held 
in Horticultural Hall on June 22, 23 





Peony Classes. Other awards 
offered in various classes. 


ADMISSION TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Members of The 


Pennsylvania 


their 1928 membership card. 


Horticultural 
Society will be admitted upon presentation of 


will be sad 24. 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








Both of these exhibitions will be free l 
and flower lovers are cordially invited 
to attend. 


The library will be open Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons during the exhibitions. 





























Established 33 Years 
POULTRY |Fiorist 


) LITTER Greenhouse 
GRANULATED f , Warm-Dry Work 
a} Ml) Deodorizer ‘Unexcelled 


Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. 5S. A. 











Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 


Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 











The Insecticide That 
Kills Plant Lice 


Used as an outdoor and 
indoor spray for the con- 
trol of aphis, red spider, 
thrips and most sap-suck- 
ing insects. 
"UNGINE, a safe preven- 
tive of all fungus diseases 
} —mildew, rust blight, etc. 
VERMINE, for destroying 
insect life in the soil: Harm- 
less to plant life. 
i or destroying cut- 
worms, snails and slugs. 
Ask your dealer for these dependable 
insecticides or send direct to us. 


Aphine, Fungine and Vermine, $1 per 
Quart; $3 per Gallon. Outwormine, 
5 Ib. package, $2.50; 10 Ibs., $4.50; 
20 Ibs., $8.50. 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. n, N. J. 








Coming Exhibitions 


June 12. Lowell, Mass. Iris and Peony show. The Lowell Garden 
Club, in co-operation with the American Iris Society, at All Souls 
Parish House, from 3 to 9 P. M. 


June 12. Philadelphia, Pa. Rose and Peony Exhibit of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society in the Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street. 


June 14. Providence, R.I. Iris Exhibition of the Providence County 
Garden Club at the Providence Art Club. 


June 16-17. Boston, Mass. Iris, Rhododendron and Azalea Exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


June 22-24. Boston, Mass. Peony, Rose, Strawberry and Sweet Pea 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 


July 12-14. Cohasset, Mass. Annual Exhibition of the Cohasset Gar- 
den Club on the grounds of Mrs. William H. Brown, Hominy 
Point. 


August 7-8. Vineland, New Jersey. The South Jersey Gladiolus 
exhibition at the Vineland Y. M. C. A. 


August 15-16. Toledo, Ohio. Gladiolus Exhibition of the American 
Gladiolus Society. 


August 16-17. Toledo, Ohio. The annual meeting and exhibition 
of the American Gladiolus Society. 


August 18-19. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


August 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of the 
New Jersey Gladiolus Society at the Camden Y. M. C. A. 


August 25-26. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Chil- 
dren’s Gardens at Horticultural Hall. 


September 8-9. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


September 13-14. Hartford, Conn. Autumn Flower Show of the 
Connecticut Horticultural Society at Foot Guard Armory. 


September 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of 
— Camden Dahlia Society at Convention Hall, Camden Civic 
enter. 








What makes a good 


Plant Label coop:: 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 





WILLIAMS" 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H. C. wittiaMs & SONS 


U—__-. MILLERSVILLE, MD. ———____ 











IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 
A superior granulated variety for horti- 
cultural use. Frequent importations. Large 
bales $3, f.o.b. Boston; less in quantities. 
Why pay shipping charges from more dis- 
tant points! Write for folder. 
Cc. E. BUELL, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 





Maplevale Leafmold 


Itself a plant food of great value, it also 
increases the activity of that group of bac- 
teria which converts into available plant 
food the nitrogen content of the soil. Its 
immediate effect is to stimulate root action 
which is the basis of all sturdy growth. 
Send for circular. 


; . bag. tity di t 
#250 Bs fags ae 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
East Kingston New Hampshire 
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ut Qour Guests 
What Are 


Their Comments? 


O they just note the absence, and having 

noted, make a mental note? Or, when next 
the conversation turns your way, is there one of 
those condemning almost imperceptible archings 
of an eyebrow that tell so much? 


Not even the Beverly Harrisons, or the Bently 
Barrows with all their position, and enviable aloof- 
ness, feel they can quite afford to overlook those 
inclusions called: “The-things-everyone-expects.” 


It has always been just that way for the four 


generations we have been building Glass Enclosed 

LORD E/ BURNH AM CO Plunges, Sunshine Rooms and Conservatories. 
q Just because of which, we have but recently 
Branches In All Principal Cities. published a book called “Glass Gardens as We 


Irvington, N. Y. Know Them. 
Rather suspect you will find it contains the 
suggestions you seek. Will gladly send you one. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Toronto, Canada Be assured however, that no representative will 
call unless especially requested by your good self. 
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FOR rxeelst GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 
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